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FACE TO FACE WITH RUSSIA 
by Philip E. Mosely 


I, ALLIES AND RIVALS 


Young Bill Robertson of Los Angeles, lightly disguised as Second 
Lieutenant William D. Robertson, had never been in Torgau on 
the Elbe before. Strictly speaking he wasn’t supposed to be there 
now. Neither were the three privates and the jeep that made up 
the rest of his patrol. 

Somehow or other—perhaps through lack of road signs or per- 
haps through excess of adventuresome curiosity—they had gotten 
beyond the six-mile limit of their patrol area. Not far, of course. 
They were only some twenty miles beyond where they should 
have stopped. 

But at such an exciting moment who could quibble over a slight 
miscalculation? It was April 25, 1945, and spearheads of the ad- 
vancing American and Russian armies were only 25 miles apart. 
Inevitably contact would be made, Germany would be split in 
two, and the fate of Hitler's crumbling empire sealed in a hand- 
clasp between East and West. 

At about 4:45 that afternoon the “official” handclasp took place. 
Crawling out on a half-wrecked bridge across the Elbe, Bill Rob- 
ertson grasped the hand of a Soviet soldier and yelled “Tovarisch, 
tovarisch!” Private Nicolai Ivanovich Andreev of the 58th Guards 
Division returned the grip of friendship and bellowed “Hello, 
hello!” 

These two soldiers and their companions may have known only 
a word or two of each other’s language. But their ability to con- 
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vey greetings in other ways was not so limited. A round of back 
slapping, souvenir swapping, and toasting in vodka and liberated 
champagne began that lasted far into the next morning. As word 
of the contact spread on either side, everyone within reach, from 
privates to corps commanders, hustled to get in on the festivities. 
It was unquestionably a mutual-admiration society of the first 
order that met that day at Torgau. Certainly the sentiments of 
hearty good will voiced there reflected a feeling of comradeship, 
in victory and in facing the coming peace, sincerely shared by the 
peoples of both the United States and the Soviet Union. 


TWO POWERS IN ARMS 


Three years later, on April 25, 1948, the atmosphere had changed. 
In Berlin General Lucius D. Clay, military governor of the United 
States occupation zone of Germany, was defying Russian pressure 
tactics aimed at forcing American authority to withdraw from 
the city. In Moscow, Belgrade, and other centers of Soviet in- 
fluence, propaganda mouthpieces of every kind were outdoing 
one another in an anti-American chorus. 

In Washington General Omar N. Bradley, chief of staff of the 
U.S. Army, was testifying before the Senate Armed Forces com- 
mittee in favor of universal military training. “We are not sure,” 
he declared, “that there is no war right away.” He was referring, 
of course, to the danger of early war with Russia. 

These were but three facets of the altered relationship between 
the two great and still allied powers. In the three years since the 
defeat of Germany and Japan a new world situation has grown up 
before our eyes. A new “polarization of power” has taken shape. 
The United States and the Soviet Union are like opposite poles 
of a global magnet. They face each other across the uneasy terri- 
tories of war-weakened or broken states in every part of the earth. 

Every other nation, great or small, calculates its chance of sur- 
vival by reading the barometer of Soviet-American relations. Dif- 
ferences between the two colossi shape even minor controversies 
over procedure in the United Nations. The chances that they can 
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find peaceful solutions to their disputes are increasingly despaired 
of. Meanwhile, internal divisions in various nations of the world 
are sharpened by hopes or fears of what the United States and 
Russia will do with their great power. 

This situation has led many people to think that a new war, 
even more terrible than the last, is inevitable. They see no course 
except armed conflict that can resolve the rivalry of power and 
ideology, and no outcome of the rivalry except conflict. 

Others are not so fatalistic. They believe the world faces a long 
period of tense jockeying for power and influence, a continuation 
for some years of the present cold war. But they believe this 
period may be followed by an uneasy approximation of peace. 


WHAT WENT WRONG? 


How has this dangerous situation developed so rapidly out of the 
wartime cooperation between the United States and Russia? Have 
conflicting national interests driven them apart? Or do the oppos- 
ing political systems they represent fate them to cross swords? 

During the war many differences in Soviet and American out- 
look and interest were overlooked or their settlement was post- 
poned. The Allies found they could set forth common statements 
of their war aims in general terms. This ability was taken to in- 
dicate that they would also be able to agree on a settlement of 
postwar problems. 

The Soviet government subscribed without explicit reservation 
to the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter and to the Declara- 
tion of the United Nations. The Four-Nation Moscow Declaration 
of October 1948 testified to full agreement on a far-reaching pro- 
gram of postwar pacification. The Yalta communique and the 
Potsdam declarations seemed to give still more concrete evidence 
of agreement—and ability to agree—among the great powers. 

What went wrong? Has the breakdown of confidence been due 
to “personal devils’—the ever-convenient scapegoat of politics? 
Or was the prospect of lasting cooperation just a mirage rising 
out of temporary military necessity? 
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WARTIME ASSUMPTIONS 
A rapidly growing trickle of postwar “now-it-can-be-told’s” has 
already made clear that cooperation and understanding were far 
from complete even in wartime. We have quite a stock-in-trade 
now of stories about practical difficulties in running the anti-Axis 
alliance: how the Russians refused to give us technical and mili- 
tary information; how agreements could be reached only if they 
were obscure enough not to bind either side too closely; how the 
partners suspected each other's immediate and ultimate inten- 
tions; and so on. 

An attempt to analyze the different claims and counter-claims 
would fill several volumes. Here it is more important to reach an- 
swers to two questions: What assumptions did American leaders 
make as they set about planning postwar cooperation between 
the United States and Russia? And have those assumptions stood 
the test of time? 

The first assumption was that neither nation hungered to ex- 
pand its power beyond its customary range. Both the Soviet 
Union and the United States had vast territories; both had great 
internal resources and needed peace to develop them; both were 
satiated powers. Neither, it was hoped, would present basic new 
problems that could not be solved through friendly compromise 
or through a United Nations organization for world security. 

Therefore, it would be easy for them to cooperate in promoting 
peace and prosperity. The two great powers, joining in conclave 
with the other not-quite-so-great nations, would keep the lesser 
states in order. The giants would settle the quarrels of the weaker 
countries in some form of rough justice and preserve their own 
prime interest—peace. 

A second assumption was that the national interests of the 
United States and Russia were limited. These interests had hardly 
ever touched directly anywhere in the world. Therefore, it was as- 
sumed, they could be reconciled without too much:difficulty when 
and if they did collide. It was not foreseen that the interests of both 
powers would encircle the globe, that they would therefore be in 
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contact everywhere, and that the rivalry between them would 
make each contact an unfriendly one. 

A third assumption—albeit less firmly held—was that if differ- 
ing national interests did not drive the two super powers into 
conflict, ideological differences would not do it either. In the 
United States the idea had been carefully cultivated that the two 
regimes were not too far apart in their aims, however dissimilar 
their methods. Even in the Soviet Union from time to time west- 
ern democracy was officially described as “progressive for its 
time” and in any case different from and far better than fascism. 


POSTWAR REALITIES 


We need not examine whether these assumptions were sound 
when they were made. Just stating them is enough to see that they 
have not stood the test. Indeed, in the light of three years after 
they seem overly optimistic. 

Are we then to adopt their opposites as safe guides to action? 
Must we assume that each of the two super powers is driven, as 
the other assumes, by an inherent compulsion to expand over the 
entire earth? Or that the national interests of each have no limit? 
Or that their ideologies are so completely irreconcilable that they 
cannot exist together in the same world? 

Before we attempt to answer, even in a tentative way, these $64 
questions, we must take a closer look at some of the more concrete 
issues and areas of conflict between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The two nations have sought agreement and failed 
to find it in Germany, Austria, eastern Europe, western Europe, 
the Middle East, Japan, Korea, China, and in the United Nations. 
Suppose we take a swing around the globe now and examine each 
item in turn. 
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2. POINTS OF CONFLICT 


The Rockpile that once was a Reich 


Germany, the great military and industrial powerhouse of Europe, 
was obviously the number one enemy in the war. The Allies also 
regarded it as the number one problem of the peace. They had 
made more concrete progress before the end of hostilities in plan- 
ning what to do about Germany than in any other field—except 
possibly the founding of the United Nations. 

The decision to occupy and control Germany as an Allied en- 
terprise was adopted at Tehran in November 1943. It was slowly 
and painfully hammered into explicit agreements through the 
work of the European Advisory Commission in London, a body 
composed of representatives of the Big Three, later joined by 
France. By July 1944 the Commission had agreed on a detailed 
set of post-surrender requirements, largely designed to tell the 
Germans what they could not do. In September the American, 
British, and Soviet zones of occupation were decided on. Two 
months later plans for Allied control machinery were completed. 
The fact of agreement was not announced, however, until the 
Yalta conference of February 1945. 

These blueprints were based on the assumption that Germany 
would be controlled and operated as a unit. Partition of Germany 
as a long-range “solution” was discussed in desultory fashion, to 
be sure, at Tehran and again at Yalta. But in the meantime the 
zones of occupation—with a French zone carved out of the British 
and American areas after Yalta—were not expected to interfere 
with Allied treatment of Germany as a whole. At this time, in fact, 
the main emphasis on separate administration of each zone came 
from the American military. Until after Potsdam, Soviet spokes- 
men always insisted on the need for a completely unified handling 
of German affairs. 
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REPARATIONS, KEY TO COOPERATION 
Because the Nazis had overrun and devastated Russia’s western 
and southern regions—the granary and forge of the Soviet Union 
—Moscow was determined to exact recompense from Germany. 
At the same time, however, if Germany were stripped of the in- 
dustrial wherewithal to support life, it would plainly become an 
economic and political pesthouse. 

The problem of reparations was early recognized as holding the 
key to the success or failure of Allied cooperation. But in this re- 
spect the Potsdam conference of July 1945 produced an abor- 
tive agreement. 

Even the timetable of work done at Potsdam is significant. Pre- 
vious discussions in the European Advisory Commission on the 
political and economic principles for the treatment of Germany 
had already brought the various views close together. Only a few 
hours of additional discussion in the first three days at Potsdam 
were needed to complete the agreement on principles. Germany 
would be treated as an economic unit. Imports and exports for 
all four zones would be covered in a single program. The Allies 
would set up central German agencies for transportation, agri- 
culture, mining, and industry. Meanwhile, the Allies agreed, po- 
litical reconstruction was to be promoted through revived political 
activity at the local, the regional, and finally the national 
levels. 

The reparations question, on the contrary, was argued in com- 
missions and in full meetings of the Big Three. Only at the last 
minute, after bitter exchanges and desperate bargaining, was it 
“solved”—on paper. In practice, as later events have shown, it was 
not solved at all. 

The reparations program could only be fulfilled if Germany was 
able to carry a triple load: support of its own people, reconstruc- 
tion of its cities and industries, and loss of large quantities of cap- 
ital equipment to the Soviet Union and other reparations claim- 
ants. Germany was in no position to do this. Its economy was in 
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sive assistance by the occupying powers could put Germany on 
its feet and make it able to pay its own way within a reasonable 
time. 


LEVEL OF INDUSTRY 


Under the Potsdam agreement Germany was to be allowed only 
enough industry to fill the needs of the people and to produce 
exports sufficient to pay for the necessary imports. The four pow- 
ers were to decide just how much industrial capacity was required 
to meet these two purposes. There was to be no excess production 
that could be transferred as reparations payment—at least for 
many years. 

So the Allies agreed to take reparations in the form of industrial 
plants and equipment, rather than current output. And of course 
only the industrial capacity not needed to fill the two primary 
purposes would be available for removal. As soon as the Allies 
had determined the level of Germany's peacetime industry, they 
were to lay down a plan of removals for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union and other reparations claimants. 

This meant that the Soviet Union’s needs could only be met by 
the removal of capital goods. Actually, Soviet authorities pro- 
ceeded to disregard most of the Potsdam provisions. At no time 
after Potsdam did they show any desire to put the principle of 
economic unity into practice. They continued to transport avail- 
able supplies and the current production of factories and farms 
in the eastern zone to Russia. The immediate and pressing needs 
of Soviet reconstruction were naturally uppermost in their minds. 

Four-power agreement in March 1946 on a level of peacetime 
industry for Germany brought no lessening in Soviet exploitation 
of its zone. In fact the transfer of more and more factories to 

_Russian management made it clear that the prospect of establish- 
ing a unified German economy was becoming more and more 
remote. 
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PROBLEMS OF GERMANY 


TO US.S.R. 
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American occupation authorities, in the meantime, had aban- 
doned their earlier tendency to treat the U.S. zone as a separate 
unit. From September 1945 they pressed repeatedly and in vain 
for centralized organs of administration and for an over-all eco- 
nomic plan, including a program of exports and imports for Ger- 
many as a whole. 

When this part of the Potsdam agreement did not come to ful- 
fillment, the American authorities announced a new policy on re- 
movals from the U.S. zone to Russia. This came in April, 1946, 
only a month after the agreement on level of industry. Preliminary 
removals, largely of war industry equipment, would continue, the 
United States declared. But the broader program would be sus- 
pended until the Soviet Union came around to treating Germany 
as a whole according to the Potsdam declaration. Later, in May 
1947, all removals from the American zone for Soviet account 
were suspended. 


REPARATIONS IN BILLIONS 


From this it was only a short step to revival, by Foreign Minister 
Viacheslav Molotov in July 1946, of the Soviet demand for ten 
billion dollars of German reparations. The Kremlin showed by this 
move that it had no further desire to carry out the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement. The Potsdam decisions had avoided men- 
tioning any dollar figure and had provided instead for removal 
of capital equipment. 

The figure of ten billions has had a long history. The Russians 
first claimed this amount at Yalta. Churchill at once rejected it 
as completely unrealistic, but Roosevelt was willing to take it as 
“a basis of discussion.” By this he meant that the ten billion sum, 
together with any other proposals, could be discussed by the Rep- 
arations Commission that was to begin negotiations in Moscow. 

But thereafter the Russians—at Potsdam, at Paris, at Moscow, 
and at London—regularly maintained that their demand had been 
“accepted in principle’—a very different matter. The truth was 
that at Yalta Roosevelt had not informed himself about the reali- 
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ties of the reparations issue, particularly on how life and produc- 
tion in Germany was to be financed after the terrific destruction 
of its productive centers. 

American thinking hesitated between a genuine sympathy for 
Soviet suffering and an unwillingness to underwrite German rep- 
arations payments to Russia and finance German economic recov- 
ery. As more and more controversies with the Soviet Union de- 
veloped after the defeat of Germany, the hesitation disappeared. 
Even President Roosevelt, had he lived and wanted to make the 
attempt, could not have bucked the political opposition to financ- 
ing German reparations payments to Russia out of the United 
States Treasury. 

An alternative might have been to offer Russia a United States 
loan for reconstruction with certain provisions. One condition 
could have been that Moscow abandon its practice of taking rep- 
arations in current production. Other political conditions—say on 
elections in eastern Europe—could perhaps have been included. 

But this alternative was a remote possibility at best even before 
the end of the war. It became politically impossible in the United 
States with the sudden urge after V-J Day to return to peacetime 
conditions and with the growing evidence of Soviet ambitions 
outside its own borders. 


RIVALS FOR GERMAN FAVOR 
Why have the Russians operated their zone independently, in- 
stead of treating it as part of a unified German economy? Was it 
just because they needed German goods so desperately? Or did 
they aim to delay creation of a centralized regime until their own 
zone was completely sovietized and could, by joining forces with 
pro-Soviet groups in the western zones, dominate all of Germany? 
If this was their purpose it faced many obstacles. Bitterness 
against Soviet occupation was wider and deeper than against the 
other occupying powers. Moscow had handed over half of eastern 
Germany to Poland and guaranteed Polish possession of the new 
territories without waiting for the peace settlement. 
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Even this amputation of German territory, however, could be 
turned to Soviet political advantage within Germany. Only Russia, 
German Communists pointed out, could reverse it. They started a 
whispering campaign to the effect that the lost territory would be 
returned if Germany showed its loyalty to the Soviet Union by 
voting Communist. 

In his speech at Stuttgart in September 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes smoked the Soviet government out on this point. He pro- 
posed changing the Polish “provisional frontier” to Germany's 
advantage. Forced to choose between affronting the already Com- 
munist-dominated Poland or tossing overboard the German Com- 
munists, Russia chose the latter course. The Soviet government 
affirmed its unwavering support of the new Polish border, thus 
cutting the ground from under the Communist propaganda in 
Germany. | 

While the Byrnes move was tactically clever, it offers serious 
dangers. It invites the Germans to revive the old game of playing 
off one great power against the other. Moreover, the United States 
cannot effect a change in the Polish-German frontier except in 
cooperation or in conflict with the Soviet Union. When the Ger- 
mans see that American support alone cannot bring any shift of 
the boundary, we will lose prestige in German eyes. 

Another consideration is even more important. In the long run 
the victors must agree to hold Germany within its new boundaries 
and to keep it disarmed—even if they cannot agree on reparations. 
This is a minimum requirement for future security in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, agreement on the permanent disarmament of Ger- 
many is no longer assured. Molotov has repeatedly turned thumbs 
down on the Byrnes proposal for a forty-year alliance to keep 
Germany disarmed and demilitarized. 

Soviet leaders probably do not want the United States to play 
any continuing role in Germany or in Europe. They would prefer 
to clamp Soviet domination on Germany by binding the future 
German government to deliver ten billion dollars’ worth of repara- 
tions. Then when defaults occurred, as they surely would, the 
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Kremlin could demand and secure increasing control over all of 
Germany. 


WILL PATIENCE PAY? 


Today the trend is toward a Germany divided into two completely 
separate parts. Will this drift be intensified? Or can it be halted 
and reversed? 

The process of building economic unity and some political 
unity is making slow but steady headway in the three western 
zones. In the long view they must be unified as a going concern. 
Soviet authorities, exercising complete and centralized control 
over their zone since 1945, have shown repeatedly that they will 
not lift a finger for reunification of all four zones except at their 
own price. 

Paradoxically, forming the three western zones into a German 
state may be the first step, since failure of the Potsdam agreement, 
toward economic and political unity for all Germany. When the 
industrial production and export capacity of western Germany 
have been restored, the way may be open for a full and final settle- 
ment of the German problem. By that time, possibly in four or 
five years, western Germany could afford to meet the Soviet rep- 
arations claims in part. These deliveries, added to the large quan- 
tities of goods already removed from the Soviet zone, might sat- 
isfy the Russian reparations demand. 

If political unification of all four zones is to come about, Soviet 
authorities will have to give up the attempt to transform eastern 
Germany into a single-party state. They will have to match the 
continued freedom of action allowed the Communist party in 
western zones by restoring political and press freedoms in their 
own. German parties allowed to operate freely throughout the 
country could themselves re-create political unity. And by agree- 
ing with the other Allies to keep Germany disarmed, the Soviet 
government could make’ sure that Germany would not form part 
of any anti-Soviet grouping. 

By five years from now, say, steady recovery in western Ger- 
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many may convince Moscow that it cannot bring all Germany 
under Russian sway. By that time, too, the western powers can 
convince Moscow that they are just as unwilling to promote mili- 
tarism and revisionism in Germany as they are to have Russia 
take over the whole country. There would then be a basis for 
withdrawing all occupation forces and creating a unified Ger- 
many, disarmed and economically self-supporting. 


Austria without Assets 


Austria has played the somewhat less sensational role of an im- 
portant pawn in the struggle for control of central Europe. The 
Russians occupy the country’s leading agricultural and industrial 
regions. But so far they have made no headway against the 
strongly democratic traditions of the Austrian working class. 

At Potsdam Russia was allocated “German assets” in eastern 
Austria as part of its reparations from Germany. This unfortunate 
decision has been the chief obstacle to re-establishing Austria as 
an independent state according to the three-power promise made 
at Moscow in 1943. 

Of late the Russians appear to have had trouble trying to gear 
Austrian production and resources into the needs of the Soviet 
economy. Throughout 1946 and 1947 the Soviet representatives 
delayed all American and other efforts to hasten a settlement. In 
January 1948, however, they began to show more willingness to 
compromise their broad but legally shaky claims in return for 
concrete gains in ownership of important Austrian oil resources 
and Danube River shipping. 

The months of wearisome argument over a proper definition 
of “German assets,” together with the difficulties of integrating 
the economy of eastern Austria into that of the Soviet Union, have 
thus borne some fruit. Differences over “German assets” have 
been reduced to manageable size. But negotiations have come to 
a standstill because the Soviet representatives still support Yugo- 
slavia’s claims to a strip of southern Austrian territory and to rep- 
arations from Austria. 
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The Austrians themselves are torn between a hope that all oc- 
cupation forces will soon depart and a fear that the departure will 
bring a squeeze-play by the Soviet Union. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity arises to complete a settlement without leaving Austrian 
territory and resources under foreign control, the United States 
must press for the final liberation of Austria. 


Hands off eastern Europe 

In Germany and Austria, Allied interests were supposed to meet 
and cooperate. But the western powers early recognized that in 
the closing phase of the war Soviet influence would predominate 
in eastern Europe. Would this influence be exclusive, or would 
it be shared? That was the question. Would it be exercised in 
such a way that the local peoples could control their own internal 
affairs? 

The basic problem for America was to exert some influence on 
Soviet policy, not to drive a bargain that could not be enforced 
against Soviet ill will in any case. 

American leaders avoided discussing Russia’s western frontiers 
and acknowledged Moscow’s predominant role in Russian-occu- 
pied or liberated countries. This policy was designed to persuade 
the Soviet government that no threat to its political or military 
security would arise if it treated the local peoples liberally and 
recognized their rights of self-government. 

Another reason why American policy avoided interference in 
eastern Europe was the fact that the United States and Britain 
had special responsibilities in Italy so long as the fighting lasted. 
They did not offer to share these with Russia. Finally, American 
spokesmen could not commit their government or Congress to 
support detailed territorial and other settlements. So they pre- 
ferred general statements of principles to specific and compli- 
cated arrangements. 

The high point of Allied cooperation in eastern Europe came at 
Yalta in February 1945. There the Big Three agreed on a program 
of political reconstruction to set two Allies—Poland and Yugo- 
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slavia—and three former Axis satellites—Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria—on the road to self-government. The three powers were 
to consult among themselves and provide joint assistance toward 
establishing “representative” governments in those countries. 

Russian authorities had already shown strong tendencies toward 
creating pro-Soviet, totalitarian regimes all through eastern Eu- 
rope. The Yalta agreements were intended to lay the foundation 
for orderly reconstruction in eastern Europe through Big Three 
cooperation. But after Yalta the Soviet government spectacularly 
renewed the process of expanding its area of exclusive control. 
Vishinsky imposed the Groza government on Romania, while Mol- 
otov blocked all attempts to broaden the basis of the government 
in Poland. The Soviet leaders swept aside President Roosevelt's 
requests for consultation by insisting that there was “nothing to 
consult about.” 

And as the process of Soviet consolidation in eastern Europe 
continued, the Russians gave a meaning to the phrase “representa- 
tive government” quite unfamiliar to western democratic tradi- 
tion. Gradually they wore down and eventually liquidated the 
local forces that had long sought to develop genuine self-govern- 
ment. American action, in the meantime, was limited to the en- 
couragement of hopes it could not back up and to the registration 
of protests it had no intention of enforcing. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Was it worthwhile to try for Allied agreement in eastern Europe? 
Or would the United States have done better to abandon all con- 
cern for the future of these countries? Obviously once the Soviet 
course was set, the United States could neither exert counter-force 
nor offer counter-compensations adequate to sway Russian policy 
toward real cooperation. 

Certain things could have been done. Detailed agreements on 
domestic reforms and on the division of power within the eastern 
European countries might have been more effective than broad 
statements of policy. Once Soviet power was well established in 
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those states, only adequate compensation—such as a share in con- 
trol of Japan, or a large reconstruction loan—would have put some 
bargaining strength behind the American position. 

Without such counters at hand, the United States could only 
show up the non-representative character of the new regimes and 
“worry” the Soviet government. In these ways it could offset at 
least partly the effect in countries still outside the Soviet sphere 
of what the Russians were doing in eastern Europe. 

As a matter of fact, Russian insistence on exporting their own 
system of control to their neighbors has cost them more in inter- 
national good will than any immediate economic or security gain 
they have made. The Soviet government injured its own direct 
interests by refusing, for example, to discuss the needs of Hun- 
garian reconstruction. It did the same by applying Soviet methods 
to the declining Romanian oil fields, thus lowering their produc- 
tion. 

By putting an economic fence around countries like Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria, the Soviet Union has reduced their po- 
tential contribution to its own recovery. And, in the long run, it 
will probably suffer politically from its disregard of local demo- 
cratic forces and its concentration on building up new ruling 
groups dependent on Soviet backing. 

Only a broad political settlement between the two super pow- 
ers would open the prospect of more stable economic and cul- 
tural development in eastern Europe. Instead, the Soviet Union 
has kept the eastern European countries out of the European Re- 
covery Program. Russia’s support for the full claims of its satellites 
in the peace settlements delayed the treaty making. It has insisted 
—at first directly, later through making the “Free Territory” un- 
workable—that Trieste be awarded to Yugoslavia. It has backed 
up Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania in their support of Commu- 
nist forces in northern Greece. All these things have contributed 
to keep the borders of the Soviet “fortress” in a state of strenuous 
siege and foray. 
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COMMUNIST ROLE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


FINLAND — COALITION CABINET 
INCLUDES SEVERAL COMMUNISTS. 
GOVERNMENT IS FAVORABLE TO- 
WARD BUT NOT SUBSERVIENT TO 
SOVIET UNION. 


U. S. S. R. 
AREAS RUSSIA ANNEXED 
TH R 
POLAND—OPPOSITION PARTIES AFTER TNE 
HAVE BEEN ROUTED AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT, NOMINALLY A COALITION, 
IS UNDER FULL COMMUNIST DIRECTION. 4 CZECHOSLOVAKIA — COALITION 
CABINET INCLUDED COMMUNISTS 
3 ° UNTIL COUP D’ETAT OF FEBRUARY 
1948. GOVERNMENT NOW WHOLLY i 
IN COMMUNIST HANDS. 
GERM | HUNGARY—COMMUNISTS, WHO 
POLAND | GOT 22% OF VOTES IN ELECTIONS i 
OF AUGUST 1947, NOW DOMINATE i 
COALITION CABINET WITH SYMPA- ( 
THETIC LEFTISTS. 
RUSSIAN x 
ZONES eSto ROMANIA —ALL MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT AND CABINET 
BELONG TO COMMUNIST- 
Aust CONTROLLED BLOC. 
ITALY 
BULGARIA—COMMUNIST-LED 
“FATHERLAND FRONT” IS IN 
ABSOLUTE CONTROL. 
YUGOSLAVIA—ALL MEMSERS 
OF PARLIAMENT AND CABINET > A 
BELONG TO TITO'S “PEOPLE'S TURKEY 
FRONT.” COMMUNIST CONTROL o 
GREECE—COALITION CABINET OF 
ALBANIA— HOXHA’S COMMUNIST RIGHT (MONARCHIST) AND CENTER 
REGIME, CLOSELY ALLIED TO TITO’s PARTIES HOSTILE TO COMMUNISM 
GOVERNMENT, IS IN FULL CONTROL. HAS BEEN IN POWER SINCE 
NO OPPOSITION PARTIES. SEPTEMBER 1947. 
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INSIDE THE IRON CURTAIN 


Within the Soviet-dominated area a more or less uniform political 
pattern has everywhere been established. Where pro-Russian 
traditions were strong and democratic habits weak, the stage of 
real or sham multi-party rule did not last long. In Poland, on the 
other hand, the appearance of coalition rule was preserved long 
after effective political opposition had been suppressed. 

In Romania and Hungary, where fear of Russia was traditional 
and native communism weak, more time was needed to build up 
controls. Until the Communists felt strong enough to take power 
alone, non-Communist parties cooperating with the Communists 
formed a facade of multi-party rule within a single bloc. 

In Czechoslovakia the Communists, like the other parties in the 
ruling bloc, for three years proclaimed their devotion to the princi- 
ples of “Masaryk democracy” as well as to social change. Then 
in February 1948 they took over complete power. This action 
proved once more that a Communist party bent on attaining 
power cannot accommodate itself to the idea of competition 
within a parliamentary system. Whether the abrupt rejection of 
“decadent” western democracy was directed by Moscow or re- 
flected Czech Communist fears of the approaching free elections, 
the result was nonetheless the same for democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

A haunting memory of the international failure of democratic 
forces to hold together in 1938 gave heightened poignancy to the 
Czech situation. The “middle way” had not been found in Czecho- 
slovakia after all. The growing threat could be clearly seen that all 
Europe would be split in two, the halves drawn toward the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Another body blow had been dealt 
to the idea that Soviet and American influence could meet and 
mingle and cooperate. 

The two super powers had traveled a long, long way from Yalta 
where they had pledged cooperation in establishing representa- 
tive governments based on freedom of opinion, association, and 
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AMERICAN EFFORTS 


During the months from liberation to the Potsdam conference, 
while the new eastern Europe was in formation, the American 
public did not know what was going on. American policy-makers 
were reluctant to lay bare the disquieting facts. Washington de- 
voted itself mainly to repeating Allied-approved principles. 

At Potsdam the Russians conceded that American newspaper 
correspondents would have the right to report freely from the 
former Nazi satellite states. In another concession, the Soviet gov- 
ernment promised to inform and consult British and American of- 
ficials in the control commissions about developments and direc- 
tives applied in these countries. But this was almost completely 
nullified by the Soviet-maintained fiction that Moscow no longer 
issued any “directives” to the local governments. 

Marshal Stalin made it clear, in fact, that he already regretted 
the concessions he had made at Yalta. At one point in the discus- 
sions at Potsdam he put the Soviet stand with finality: “A freely 
elected government in any of these countries would be anti-Soviet, 
and that we cannot allow.” 

American efforts at Potsdam to give the peoples of eastern Eu- 
rope some freedom of political choice were not without some tem- 
porary effect. The Bulgarian elections—already rigged for a Com- 
munist landslide—were postponed. Romania tried to reinstate a 
more representative regime. And the free elections in Hungary 
showed up the numerical weakness of the Communist party there. 

In each case, however, the Soviet-planned and -imposed change 
was only delayed, not deflected. The Bulgarian elections were 
held three months later. Although the non-Communist parties 
received a remarkably large proportion of the popular vote, they 
were gradually hemmed in, divided, broken down, and then forci- 
bly dissolved by the Communists. 

In the meantime, Molotov had been hard at work. At the Lon- 
don conference of September 1945 he tried again, as at Potsdam, 
to get the western powers to recognize the satellite regimes im- 
mediately and unconditionally. Secretary Byrnes refused and 
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asked that the Yalta and Potsdam agreements be carried out. At 
Moscow in December 1945 the Big Three sought a way out of 
the deadlock. They agreed that the Romanian government would 
be enlarged to include representatives of the National Peasant 
and National Liberal parties. Similarly, they agreed to “advise” 
the Bulgarian government to bring in representatives of other 
parties. 

As it happened, Peasant and Liberal party members did enter 
the Romanian cabinet. But they had no power to influence the 
course of the government or the preparation of the elections. In 
Bulgaria the Soviet-dominated regime, backed up by Moscow, 
rejected the “advice” Vishinsky gave it on behalf of the Big Three. 

In the end, the United States recognized both governments but 
expressly disapproved the arbitrary and undemocratic methods 
by which they had been established. The case of Hungary was a 
little different. In view of the free character of the elections there, 
the United States did not delay recognition. Nevertheless, the 
Communist party, operating within the four-party coalition, en- 
larged its power, whittled down the opposing majority, and in 
May 1947 took over full power. 


POST-MORTEM 

Would it have been better for the American government to dis- 
claim all interest and concern in the countries of eastern Europe? 
To have simply given the Soviet Union a free hand in them? 
Might not such a clear line between Soviet and western interests 
there have made cooperation easier in other areas? 

The idea would be quite tempting if the world could be seen 
as a flat map with different regions sharply divided and differently 
colored. But the world is not a map and it is not flat. Nor can 
either Communist or democratic ideals be fenced in by physical 
frontiers. Moreover, the United States had undertaken definite 
obligations at Yalta. If it had deliberately repudiated them, it 
could not have objected to violations of other similar obligations 
by its Allies, in eastern Europe or elsewhere. 
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Uneasy Balance in western Europe 
In eastern Europe the attempt of American policy to bring about 
a re-establishment of democratic institutions has been completely 
frustrated. In western Europe it has not. Here the United States 
and Great Britain played the dominant roles. 

Communist parties in western Europe took an active part in 
the liberation movements and the early postwar governments. 
They joined other parties in supporting broad declarations of 
common political and social aims. They were generally much 
more numerous, better disciplined, and more firmly grounded in 
popular support than in eastern Europe. 

In both France and Italy the Communists held important min- 
istries in the postwar governments, though not the strongholds of 
cabinet authority. They dominated the trade union movement. 
But their efforts to expand their power through patronage, propa- 
ganda, and pressure had to stand alone. Soviet troops were neither 
on hand nor near by to lend help. The Communists, moreover, 
were hemmed in on the one hand by the strong popular urge to 
preserve the re-acquired freedoms and on the other by opposing 
parties equally well-rooted in local political traditions. 

In addition, Soviet policy sometimes embarrassed them. Mos- 
cow’s support of Yugoslav claims to Trieste and, after July 1946, 
of German unity hampered the Communists of Italy and France. 
French Communists, for example, could not explain very con- 
vincingly to other Frenchmen why the Soviet Union opposed 
French annexation of the Saar. After all, the Soviet government 
had handed much more German territory to Poland and had itself 
annexed half of East Prussia. 


SHOWDOWN IN FRANCE AND ITALY 

During the struggles for liberation, the establishment of consti- 
tutional frameworks, and the initial efforts for economic recon- 
struction, the Communists and the other parties of France and 
Italy soft-pedaled the real differences between them. By late 
1946 these differences were harder to bridge. In both countries 
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the Communists followed a constant tactic of agreeing to policies 
in the cabinet and then fiercely attacking those same policies out- 
side the cabinet. Political cooperation with them thus became 
increasingly difficult. 

At the same time, election results had made clear that Commu- 
nist demands for some of the key ministries, such as interior or 
armed forces, could not be denied indefinitely. On the other hand, 
President Truman’s proclamation in March 1947 of American in- 
tent to resist further expansion of communism strengthened the 
determination of anti-Communist parties to give no more ground. 
Accordingly, the Communists withdrew from the governments in 
both France and Italy in May 1947. 

At first the Communists were anxious to return to the system 
of coalition government. It had brought them great advantages. 
Not until August 1947, when the Marshall Plan for European 
economic cooperation was weli advanced, did they change tactics. 
They began to harass the non-Communist coalition governments 
by throwing their parliamentary weight around. Their propa- 
ganda went into high gear when French and Italian Communist 
leaders joined in setting up the Cominform in September 1947. 
And in November and December they led widespread strikes in 
both countries. 

The continued economic straits of the city dwellers and the 
poorer farm people provided fertile soil for this tactic of directing 
rather than thwarting discontent. Postwar inflation and other dis- 
locations magnified the contrasts between rich and poor. Im- 
provement in economic conditions can alone whittle down this 
basis of Communist appeal. 

But communism in western Europe has another and a strong 
base in old social grievances and feelings of class solidarity. This 
force will persist as a well-organized movement even if the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program accomplishes all or more than it promises. 
It can be washed away only by long-range reforms: land redis- 
tribution in Italy, nationalization of monopolies, wider educational 
opportunities, improved social services. But all these take time 
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and money, while western Europe’s first needs are to modernize 
its industry and restore the standard of living. 

Communism in western Europe follows the Moscow line faith- 
fully—with embellishments designed to strengthen its local ap- 
peal. It takes every opportunity to picture the Soviet Union as 
the fountainhead of true democracy, peace, and social justice. Its 
daily denunciations of the Marshall Plan reveal its fear of eco- 
nomic recovery and political stabilization. Its attacks on the “West- 
ern Union” between France, Britain, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
the Netherlands reflect Soviet fear of a strong grouping in west- 
ern Europe. It pictures American aid to European recovery and 
American encouragement of political stability and security in 
western Europe as parts of a dastardly plot to encircle and destroy 
the Soviet Union. Its propaganda and its actions mirror Soviet in- 
terest in keeping western Europe weak, divided, and—if possible— 
hostile to the United States. 


CHOICE FOR AMERICA 


Will the United States use its economic power and its political 
influence affirmatively? Will it try to strengthen moderate regimes 
devoted to the maintenance of political democracy and the pro- 
motion of social and economic reforms? Or is it interested mainly 
in the “anti-Communist” character of the regimes it aids? 

There is no easy answer to this question. There are vacillations 
and conflicting pressures within the American body politic. But 
the chief support of American aid and influence has gone to the 
middle-of-the-road groups which are strongest in defending the 
right of their peoples to work out their own path of change 
through legal means. 


Pressure Contest in the Middle East 


Somewhat unexpectedly, the Middle East has emerged as another 
center of Soviet-American rivalry. From the Russian revolution 
until World War II, the Soviet government denounced as “im- 
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perialism” the old Tsarist Russian ambitions to control the Turk- 
ish Straits and acquire territory in northern Iran. Since 1939 it 
has changed its mind. . 

British and Soviet forces occupied Iran jointly in 1941 in a move 
to bar Nazi expansion and to protect the supply line from the 
Persian Gulf to Soviet territory. The dividing line ran through 
Tehran. Later, the United States took over major responsibility 
for transporting arms to Russia. American troops and technicians 
operated in Iran as far north as the British-Soviet demarcation 
line. As in 1911 and 1923, American advisers were also imported 
to strengthen finances and public order in the country, 

During the war the Russians increasingly isolated their zone of 
occupation from control by the central Iranian government at 
Tehran. Even during hostilities the Kremlin turned a deaf ear to 
American proposals that a time limit be set for all occupying 
powers to withdraw their troops. On this point, however, the 
Soviet-British treaty of 1942 provided that the troops of both 
would leave within six months of the end of hostilities. 

At Potsdam Stalin declined to set any date for mutual troop 
withdrawal, pointing out that northern Iran was “too near Baku.” 
At London in September 1945 the Russians reluctantly agreed to 
pull their forces out of Iran six months after the end of war with 
Japan, instead of six months after the defeat of Germany. 

American troops promptly withdrew, and British forces left 
within the time limit. The Soviet Union, however, failed to remove 
its troops. Instead, it attempted to create in the region adjoining 
Russia an insurgent Azerbaijanian Republic. The Iranian govern- 
ment thereupon appealed to the UN Security Council, then (Feb- 
ruary 1946) still in the process of formation. The Soviet Union 
refused to recognize the authority of the Security Council in this 
question, and its representative, Mr. Gromyko, dramatically 
stayed away from the meetings. But Russian troops were with- 
drawn in May 1946, and Iranian forces reoccupied Azerbaijan in 
December of that year. 

In return for the evacuation, the Iranian government had prom- 
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ised Moscow that it would submit to the Tehran parliament a 
proposal for joint exploitation of the oil resources of a large area 
in northern Iran. American companies had sought concessions ‘in 
this very area during the war, when these resources could not 
have been brought into production in time to contribute to the 
Allied war effort. 

After the evacuation of Soviet forces, the Iranian parliament 
rejected the Soviet proposal for an oil concession and Moscow 
took the position that it had been defrauded of its part of the 
bargain. Its resentment took the form, in part, of severe attacks on 
American influence in Iran and of charges that the United States 
was building air bases there. 

Twice before, Iran sought to enlist American support against 
both Britain and Russia. Now it appears that the United States— 
somewhat tentatively and uncertainly—has stepped into Britain’s 
shoes as a counterweight to Russian power. A new agreement has 
been completed between American oil companies and the Anglo- 
Iranian Petroleum Company. Meanwhile the rumblings of Soviet 
propaganda reverberate along Iran’s northern border. 


TURKEY SANDWICH 


After the Tehran conference in November 1943 the three great 
Allies joined in urging Turkey to declare war on the Axis. The 
Turks were not unwilling, but they wanted first to be well pro- 
vided with modern tanks and planes. The price was high at a 
time when great offensives were being mounted. So the Turkish 
decision to zemain neutral was, presumably, not unsatisfactory 
to the British and the Americans. After all, if Turkey had col- 
lapsed under a German blitz, the onrush of German forces might 
_ have swept to Suez and to the Persian oil fields. The probable 
risks of a Turkish offensive were greater than the possible gains, 
so they felt. Not so the Russians, who insisted that Turkey must 
enter the war, whatever the risks. 

At Yalta Stalin agreed reluctantly that Turkey might still de- 
clare war against Germany and thereby qualify, without fighting, 
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as one of the original members of the United Nations. But a few 
weeks after Yalta, Moscow denounced its long-standing treaty of 
friendship with Turkey. Now that the war with Germany was 
nearly over, the Soviet government revived the demand, first ad- 
vanced in September 1939, for joint control and operation of naval 
and air bases on or near the Turkish Straits. It also demanded the 
cession of Turkish territory along the Caucasus frontier. 

At Potsdam the American, British, and Soviet governments 
agreed that the Montreux Convention of 1936, which still regu- 
lated the international use of the Straits, should be revised. They 
decided that each of the three governments should discuss this 
“in the first instance” with Turkey. 

The discussions lasted for a year and brought out two basic dif- 
ferences of view. The Soviet government insisted that only the 
states bordering the Black Sea should decide about the Straits. 
Under this scheme, Turkey would have to deal directly and in 
isolation with the Soviet Union and two Soviet satellites—Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria. No other powers would have any say in the 
matter. Secondly, the Kremlin insisted on the need for Soviet- 
controlled bases in the Straits. 

The United States held that the Straits should continue under 
international regulation by agreement among the major powers 
and that Turkey should continue to defend them—except for re- 
course to the United Nations in case of need. The United States’ 
proposals also gave Russia the right to forbid outside navies to 
enter the Black Sea, and the right to send its fleet into the Med- 
iterranean and back into the Black Sea. 

Both Turkey and the United States had doubts about Russia’s 
real aims. These doubts were strengthened by thundering Soviet 
propaganda campaigns against the Turkish goyernment and for 
annexation of Turkish territory. The Moscow radio denounced 
“dictatorship” in Turkey at the yery time Turks were beginning 
to enjoy increasing freedom of the press, of assembly, and of po- 
litical party activity. 

Soviet territorial demands sometimes referred only to the fron- 
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tier regions of Kars and Ardahan. These areas bordering Soviet 
Caucasia had been annexed by Tsarist Russia in 1878 and restored 
to Turkey by Soviet Russia in 1920. But Soviet radio and news- 
paper comment frequently went so far as to claim about one-fifth 
of Turkey’s territory. Rightfully, they alleged, it belonged to the 
Armenian and Georgian Soviet Republics. 

Clearly, Turkey would fall into the Soviet orbit if it surrendered 
a large slice of territory, placed the Straits under Russian control, 
and changed its government to suit Soviet critics, 

Meanwhile Turkey’s economic difficulties increased as Soviet 
pressure compelled it to keep large forces under arms. In his mes- 
sage of March 1947 President Truman coupled military assistance 
to Turkey with the proposed program of economic and arms aid to 
Greece. After much debate, Congress approved and implemented 
the program in May and June of that year. 

From the postwar Russian point of view, Turkey should have 
been included in the security belt of weak states surrounding the 
Soviet Union. In the American view, Turkey had a right to remain 
a fully independent state with a political will of its own. Washing- 
ton was not unaware that an independent Turkey would serve as 
a buffer protecting the weak and new Arab states of the Near East, 
with their great oil resources, from becoming direct neighbors of 
the Soviet Union. 


Whose Empire now? 
When the Japanese Empire fell in defeat, the United States and 
the Soviet Union picked up the pieces in accordance with the se- 
cret agreements at Yalta. The Soviet Union reannexed the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin Island, ceded to Japan by Russia in 1905, the 
Kurile Islands, assigned to Japan by agreement with Russia in 
1875, and also regained a naval base at Port Arthur and a free 
commercial port at Dairen, both in southern Manchuria. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway was to be combined with the 
South Manchurian Railway as the Chinese Changchun Railway, 
under joint Soviet-Chinese management. The Soviet government 
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thereby recovered, with American support, the control of the 
South Manchurian Railway, which it had ceded to Japan in 1905, 
and the rights in the Chinese Eastern which it had sold to Man- 
chukuo in 1935. 

' Thus at one step the Soviet Union regained all the territories it 
had abandoned in the Far East since 1875. In addition, China 
agreed to recognize the Mongolian People’s Republic as a “sov- 
ereign” state. 

The American position was much less clear. Until the Japanese 
surrender, American postwar planning had assumed that Japan 
would be occupied by the Allies jointly, without zonal divisions. 
This plan was dropped at the last minute—after Japan surrendered. 

Disheartening experiences in Germany and Austria—the ruth- 
less removal of booty from Soviet-occupied territories without re- 
gard to the rights or difficulties of the other Allies, and obstacles 
placed by Soviet action and inaction in the way of operating the 
Allied control systems—had caused a change of heart. In one-two 
order the United States government rejected a Soviet demand 
that the Japanese make their surrender to an American and a 
Russian general jointly, and a second demand for joint Soviet- 
American occupation and control of Japan. 

Instead, a new scheme was improvised. The Supreme Allied 
Commander, General MacArthur, took over direct responsibility 
in Japan. And late in August 1945 the United States proposed an 
Allied Council to work out joint policy toward Japan. The Ameri- 
can decision was strongly influenced by the far-reaching Soviet 
demands revealed at Potsdam just previously. These covered the 
Ruhr, the Turkish Straits, northern Iran, and Italian colonies in 
Africa. But the Soviet government was no less disturbed at the 
American dominance in Japan. 

Molotov requested at London in September 1945 that the ques- 
tion of Japan be taken up. When Secretary Byrnes refused, Molo- 
tov put a stop to work on the European peace treaties. After three 
months of bickering the three foreign ministers, at Byrnes’ sugges- 
tion, met again at Moscow. 
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There a dual system of advisory bodies was established: a Far 
Eastern Commission in Washington and a Council for Japan in 
Tokyo. Unlike most Allied bodies, the Far Eastern Commission 
represents eleven governments. Each of the four chief powers— 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain, China, and the United States— 
has a right of veto. The Commission had drafted a number of im- 
portant policy directives for the Supreme Commander in Japan. 

But if the Commission fails to act, the American military ad- 
ministration in Japan is free to make its own decisions, on the 
basis of directives from the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Thus, the United States has a veto in the Commission over policy 
toward Japan, while outside of the Commission’s agreed instruc- 
tions it is free to decide on action to be taken in Japan. Similarly, 
the Allied Council in Tokyo requests information and makes rec- 
ommendations to the American occupation authorities, but can- 
not bind their freedom of action. — 


FORTY-NINTH STATE? 


Since August 1945 the question of what to do about Japan has 
taken on a new look. There have been sweeping political reforms 
and some measure of land reform. But the initial campaign to 
reduce Japanese industrial potential has been overshadowed by 
the problem of making Japan economically self-sustaining. Some 
Americans have begun to see Japan as an industrious and efficient 


nation which should, in a world division of power, be on the — 


American side—an outpost of the United States in the Far East. 

In the meantime, the United States announced that it would 
ask for a strategic trusteeship over the former Japanese mandated 
islands in the Pacific. The Soviet Union, at first hostile to the idea, 
soon accepted it. At the same time, the Far Eastern Commission 
worked out a number of important directives to the Allied Su- 
preme Commander, usually with Russian concurrence. 

Basically, however, the two great powers were not in harmony. 
American opinion had come to assume that a friendly Japan was 


essential to United States security in the Pacific. The Soviet Union, 
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on its part, could not help but view this new extension of Ameri- 
ca’s power position with suspicion. 

The Soviet Union adamantly refused to begin negotiation of a 
peace treaty with Japan on the American proposal that none of 
the powers should have a veto on negotiations. Since conclusion 
of a treaty requires agreement of the signatories in any case, the 
Soviet Union could not be bound by provisions it did not approve 
and sign. But the alternative loomed—not immediately—that the 
United States might make a separate peace with Japan, leaving 
the Soviet Union and Japan still in a state of war. In the meantime, 
the growing evidence of American willingness to back Japan’s 
economic recovery was bound to cut across any Soviet ambitions 
for a share of control and influence over Japan. | 


Korea cut in Two? 

While Japan emerged from defeat and collapse in a relatively 
orderly manner, Korea did not. At the outset Soviet and American 
forces took up agreed positions north and south of a temporary 
line of demarcation along the 38th parallel of latitude, This line, 
which had been laid down to facilitate control of the Japanese 
forces, quickly froze into an impassable barrier. No plans had 
been worked out for the administration of Korea, and now wholly 
different and uncoordinated military administrations were estab- 
lished on either side of the line. 

At the Moscow conference in December 1945, Byrnes and Mol- 
' otov agreed that the Soviet and American commanders in Korea 
would confer in order to create a provisional Korean regime, pre- 
paratory to holding elections. The two commanders would also 
work out plans for a temporary trusteeship—to be exercised by the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, and China—to as- 
sist the Koreans in establishing their independence. 

This arrangement, which seemed simple and logical, soon ran 
into insuperable difficulties. At an early meeting of the commis- 
sion the Russian commander insisted that all Korean parties op- 

posed to making the country a trust territory under the UN should 
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be barred from consultation. Just before this the Korean Commu- 

nist party and its affiliates had abandoned their previous vocifer- 
ous opposition to the trusteeship proposal. Thus they alone were 
eligible, in the Soviet view, to present candidates for membership 
in the provisional government. 

The deadlock continued. At Moscow in April 1947 Molotov and 
Marshall agreed on a new formula for on-the-spot consultations. 
Again the agreement broke down in Korea. In September 1947 
the United States brought the impasse before the UN General 
Assembly. 

The General Assembly, against Soviet objections, decided to 
send a commission to Korea. Refused entry to the Soviet zone, 
the commission proceeded to arrange for elections in the Ameri- 
can zone. These were held on May 10, and boycotted by all the 
leftist parties. However, a large majority of the electorate (ac- 
cording to some reports as high as 90 per cent) went to the polls 
and candidates opposed to Communist rule won an overwhelming 
majority. In the Soviet zone, however, a one-party regime, backed 
by a unified police and army, had taken over day-to-day adminis- 
tration and seemed poised to present itself as the government of 
all Korea. 

It is anybody’s guess whether an early agreement on joint in- 
stead of divided occupation of Korea would have brought more 
Soviet-American cooperation in administration of the country. 
As it has turned out, the Russians showed their skill in organizing 
a satellite regime in the northern zone along Soviet lines. This 
regime gained substantial support in the southern half also, where 
the American occupation authorities granted relatively wide lib- 
erty of political agitation. The artificial division of the country, 
the economic stagnation, and the confusion of people just freed 
of the Japanese grip, led to full—and more than full—use of this 
liberty. 

Can the American occupation make southern Korea politically 
and economically attractive to the northern Koreans? Or will the 
difficulties and expense of running southern Korea separately 
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eventually force the Americans to withdraw, as Soviet authorities 
seem to hope? This issue is still undetermined. Certainly as 
long as the Russians hope to put their satellite regime into power 
over the entire country, they have no incentive to weaken their 
control of the northern half. It is their cue to hang on indefinitely, 
in the expectation that they can outstay the American forces of 
occupation. 


Waning Hope of Peace in China 

The United States had hoped that the Nationalist government and 
the Communists in China could find common ground for coopera- 
tion after the war in the need for economic and political recon- 
struction. But the realities were extremely unfavorable. Neither 
side could count for sure on taking over the whole country by 
military force. Yet neither side would call quits. 

Fourteen years of war had left China destitute. If both forces 
could subordinate their claims for power to the urgent needs of 
reconstruction—restoring transportation systems, power plants, 
mines, and trade—the Chinese people could then begin to exercise 
a free political choice. Ballots could be substituted for bullets in 
deciding the future of the country. 

The hope that China could thus work out its own future was 
strengthened by the settlement of claims between it and Russia. 
While China was reluctant to see Soviet control established in 
Port Arthur and Dairen, it was promised full control over the rich 
Manchurian provinces. What had not been foreseen was that the 
value of Manchuria’s industries in the reconstruction of China 
would be largely nullified by Soviet removals of equipment as 
“war booty.” Nor was it foreseen that Soviet forces would make 
available to the Chinese Communists rich stores of Japanese equip- 
ment captured in Manchuria. 

Nationalist and Communist forces raced in to fill the vacuum 
left by the Japanese surrender. When the race was over the Com- 
munists held most of Manchuria and had extended their control 
in large areas of northern China. Outwardly, Soviet policy had 
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been “correct.” It was just an accident if Communist forces were 
on the ground, ready to take over, as the Soviet forces withdrew. 

Devastation, discontent, disruption of administration, a dizzy 
inflation, all made the task of reconstruction an almost insuperable 
one. Corruption, arbitrary authority, and struggles for personal 
power weakened the hold of the Nationalist government. Mean- 
while, both the Soviet and the United States governments moved 
cautiously in the maze of Chinese politics. 

Until the termination of General Marshall’s mission of media- 
tion, in January 1947, the American effort was devoted to finding 
a compromise basis for ending the civil war. Military aid to the 
Nationalist government was stopped, in order to put pressure on 
it to come to a settlement. Truce teams, each with an American 
officer as chairman, tried to bring about local implementation of 
the general agreement to cease fire. In the end no compromise 
was found. Neither side trusted the other. While the issue was 
primarily between Chinese, the Soviet government was quick to 
attack the presence of small American military units in China 
and to accuse the United States of fomenting civil war. 

With the abandonment of mediation, American assistance to 
China was confined to civilian relief. In 1948, however, under 
pressure from Congress a small program of technical military 
assistance, in training and equipping Chinese Nationalist forces, 
was begun. The United States was reluctant to provide large- 
scale military aid to the Central government. If granted it might 
provoke equal or greater Soviet aid to the Chinese Communists. 

Some influential Americans insisted that the risk must be taken. 
Firm support for Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, they declared, would 
be the quickest and cheapest way to keep China on its feet and 
out of the Soviet orbit. Others felt that the two contending forces 
must be left to fight it out, regardless of the strategic effects of 
the outcome. Still others drew the conclusion that for a United 
States strong in sea and air power a friendly or satellite Japan 
offered greater assurances of stability and strength. 

In China the United States and the Soviet Union maneuvered 
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at more than arm’s length and warily. Whatever Asia’s potential 
strength, Europe offered more immediate risks and gains. 


UN: Cornerstone of Peace 


As early as October 1943 at Moscow the Big Three pledged them- 
selves to create a new international organization for peace and 
security. The United States took the lead in working toward a 
permanent United Nations organization. Our willingness to do 
so showed we had learned a lesson from our false isolation of 
the 1930’s and from the bitter facts of the 1940’s. The American 
public, both major parties, and Congress were ready to support 
a general effort to meet the problems of international cooperation. 
No one could say, however, whether the United States would 
undertake specific commitments in Europe or Asia after the war. 
Before he died, President Roosevelt foresaw and foretasted 
many of the problems that now plague postwar relations among 
the great powers. He felt very strongly that the major Allies 
should move to create, during the war, a stronger machine for 
postwar international cooperation. Its central function should be 
to secure peace by joint political and, if necessary, military 
action. Buttressing this purpose, special international agencies 
would be set up to deal with underlying economic and social 
maladjustments. Some of these would be temporary, like UNRRA. 
Others would be permanent, like those dealing with monetary 
stabilization, civil aviation, food and agriculture, and the like. 
While the Soviet Union joined in working out the Dumbarton 
Oaks draft of the United Nations Charter, its attitude differed 
somewhat from the American. In discussing the United States 
draft, the Russians emphasized the absolute supremacy of the few 
great states. In most respects, however, the Soviet and American 
positions were not far apart. The two most important differences 
related to these questions: Should the great powers have the 
right to veto all decisions of the Security Council, including votes 
on procedural matters? Should a great power be allowed to sit 
as a judge in a dispute between itself and a small power? 
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At Yalta Marshal Stalin showed himself unfamiliar with these 
issues. He agreed with relatively little argument to abandon the 
veto on procedural matters. But the Russian delegation at San 
Francisco reverted to the original Soviet position. Only when 
Harry Hopkins went to Moscow did Stalin confirm the Yalta com- 
promise and permit the conference to complete the UN Charter. 


SPARRING RING AT LAKE SUCCESS 


Those men who drafted the UN Charter assumed that the great 
powers would put their mutual concern for peace ahead of all 
other interests. The great powers, they thought, would stand 
together in using the coercive authority of the Charter to prevent 
or punish any breach of the peace by smaller nations. 

The Charter did not and could not provide a means of com- 
pelling settlement of disputes between the great powers. And its 
framers did not foresee that every dispute between smaller states 
would almost automatically become a quarrel between the two 
greatest powers. Even if they had anticipated this problem, they 
could not have done much about it. At the San Francisco con- 
ference itself, the medium and smaller states tended to line up 
behind one or the other of the major powers. And since then the 
tendency has grown steadily. 

As the UN has gotten down to work, more and more problems 
have been placed on its doorstep. In dealing with them, the mem- 
bers have put less emphasis than at San Francisco on the punitive 
provisions of the Charter and more on the flexible possibilities of 
conciliation and compromise. The voting regulations and other 
procedures specified in the Charter have seemed a serious obstacle 
to this change of emphasis. The difficulty has been somewhat 
eased through adoption, even by the Soviet delegation, of the idea 
that an abstention is not a veto. 

The United States now advocates a further liberalizing of the 
procedures of the UN in all stages of dealing with a dispute up 
to the use of sanctions. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
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takes a “strict constructionist” view. Supported on most matters 
only by its satellites, it refuses to consider any change in Charter 
provisions or in their application. It also refuses to participate in 
such bodies as the “Little Assembly,” the commission on Korea, 
and the commission on violations of the Greek frontier. It main- 
tains that these bodies were all set up in violation of the San 
Francisco Charter. 

The Soviet Union has learned to make skillful use of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly in pushing its views. But it 
clearly feels that the UN should not be allowed to act in any 
matter affecting a direct Soviet interest. Where its interests are 
not directly involved—as in Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir— 
the Soviet Union has not been disposed to obstruct action strongly 
supported by the other powers. 

The United Nations has not served its original function of 
providing a center of continuous consultation and adjustment 
among the great powers. It has, however, provided a variety of 
procedures for coping with a wide range of difficult issues. The 
Soviet Union, to be sure, insists upon its own definitions in in- 
terpreting the Charter and the rules. It loses no opportunity to 
beat the drums for its own ideology. It firmly defends its own 
political interests and those of its satellites. Nevertheless, its 
initiative in proposing disarmament and its defense of colonial 
peoples have had a wide appeal. 

Because of opposed Soviet and American views the UN has 
been unable to do anything about the threat of atomic warfare. 
Many months of meetings merely defined the differences more 
clearly. The American view is that the control of atomic energy 
at all stages must be in the hands of an effective international 
body. The Soviet government insists that prohibition of atomic 
weapons must precede any agreement for inspection or control. 
It is clear that Soviet reluctance to admit outside inspection is 
stronger than any fear that the United States might use atomic 
weapons against Russia in the near future. 
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FLYING BUTTRESSES 
The Soviet government has shown much less interest in the 
specialized agencies of the UN than it has in the Security Council. 
It stayed away from the Chicago conference on civil aviation in 
1944, and it has not joined the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization since. Russia does not want to reveal information about 
its own technical air development. And it believes that all inter- 
national civil aviation arrangements should be bilateral. 

On the other hand, the Soviet delegation played a useful part 
earlier the same year at the Bretton Woods conference called to 
set up the International Bank and Fund. It attended as a gesture 
of inter-Allied solidarity, but Russia has not joined these organiza- 
tions. Currency stabilization is of little importance to the Soviet 
trading system. And to get a loan from the Bank or Fund, Russia 
would have to open its books to outside eyes. 

The Soviet Union refrained from joining the Trusteeship Council 
for many months. It insisted that it be considered a “state directly 
interested” in the negotiation of trusteeship agreements prior to 
their presentation to the Council. This special position would have 
given it a good bargaining position in its demand for a trusteeship 
over one of the Italian colonies. When the Palestine issue seemed 
likely to be shifted to the Trusteeship Council, the Soviet govern- 
ment hastened to take up its vacant seat. 

The Soviet government has taken an active part in the World 
Health Organization, while American participation has been held 
up for lack of Congressional action. The Soviet delegation has 
been active in the Economic and Social Council and in some of its 
subsidiaries, like the Commission on Human Rights. It has refused 
to rejoin the International Labor Office. 

Even during the war the Kremlin tried to hold down the 
authority of Allied bodies dealing with transportation and coal in 
Europe. On the other hand, it sent observers to the Emergency 
Economic Commission for Europe. The EECE and its successor 
body, the Economic Commission for Europe, with its technical 
subcommittees, have done useful work in promoting economic 
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cooperation across frontiers in both eastern and western Europe. 
The Soviet government has asked for representation on the similar 
Economic Commission for the Near East. 


BREAKUP AHEAD? 


The Soviet Union does not regard international cooperation as a 
substitute for national power. Neither does the United States. 

The Soviet Union has cooperated in activities of the UN that 
seemed to offer direct advantage to itself. It has blocked action 
it considered detrimental to itself. 

Since the war the United States has come increasingly to realize 
that an international organization has no power of its own to 
solve problems. What authority it has comes from its members, 
especially the great powers. United States membership in the 
UN, we can now see, carries with it concern and a share of respon- 
sibility for a wide range of problems. 

It was not foreseen in the founding of the United Nations that 
the UN would become a public forum where great power con- 
flicts would be thrown open to public debate. So far, however, 
neither the Soviet Union nor the United States has shown a desire 
to leave the forum, or to refrain from appealing to world opinion 
or from calling for the voting support of its fellow members. 
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3. WAR OR PEACE? 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AGAIN 


Now we come back to our original $64 questions. Is this world- 
wide contention between the Soviet Union and the United States a 
passing phase? Is it merely an adjustment by two great states, 
remote from each other in space and history, to their new and 
untested responsibilities? Or is it the prelude to a new war? 

Can war be avoided by dividing the world, by forming two 
associations of nations instead of one? Or would that make war 
more likely? Will war come because of an inherent conflict 
between democracy and communism, in the nature of a religious 
war? Or will it come because one nation or the other contains 
within itself forces that compel it to seek expansion? 

From the point of view of America’s experience, war and peace 
are opposites and contradictory. Peace is “normal.” War comes 
about because of extraordinary forces and is followed by peace. 
We assume that the desire for peace is an overriding aspiration and 
that it is natural to seek adjustment of immediate disputes through 
compromise. 

From the point of view of Soviet leaders, war and peace are 
continuing, if not alternating, aspects of one continuous, inescap- 
able struggle. The nature of the struggle and of the contending 
forces may change, as they see it. But the struggle cannot be 
wished out of existence. And “compromise” has an evil sound in 


the Russian political vocabulary. 


DRAWING THE LINE 


Believing as it does that international diplomacy is a constant 
struggle for advantage, the Soviet government pursued its own 
interests within the framework of Allied policy during and im- 
mediately after the war. But as Russia reached beyond the area 
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of its direct military domination, its ambitions began to threaten 
the established sovereignties and political habits of our peo- 
ples. 

During the first year after the end of the war the chief un- 
certainty in Europe and elsewhere was not about Soviet ambitions, 
but about the willingness of the United States to oppose them. 
Our armies were returned home with great speed. Our attention 
switched to domestic politics. In large parts of Europe and the 
East, people questioned whether resistance to Soviet pressures 
from without and within offered any prospects of lasting suc- 
cess. 

The American position on the Turkish Straits, on Trieste, on the 
evacuation of northern Iran and, later, the support we offered 
to Greece and Turkey, gave evidence of a growing willingness 
to face the issue. We had begun to realize the impossibility of 
negotiating with the Soviet Union unless we were willing to 
oppose further Soviet encroachment. This was a first step toward 
assuring the world that we firmly intended to fulfill our respon- 
sibility for helping to find and establish a new equilibrium of 
power. 

The Marshall Plan for American aid to European economic re- 
covery marked a second step—from piecemeal and isolated re- 
sistance toward a concerted effort to strengthen the peoples of 
western Europe. And gradual development of a program to over- 
come the deadlock in western Germany marked a realization that 
the area withheld from Soviet control could not be held without 
positive steps to make life there more livable. The strengthening 
of western Europe, through closer economic and security arrange- 
ments, will enable it to become a third great power, side by side 
with the Soviet Union and the United States. Whether a con- 
solidated western Europe becomes a cushion between Russia and 
the United States or an outpost of American power, the result is 
equally opposed by Soviet leaders. For them, as for the Comin- 
form, recovery of western Europe means a relative weakening of 


_ the Soviet position in the world. 
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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


But does the Soviet concept of continuous struggle—a struggle 
which must last until the Soviet form of socialism is adopted 
throughout the world—mean that war is literally inevitable? It 
would be rash to assert this, at least without qualification. On the 
contrary, Soviet philosophy has conceded from the outset that 
differing systems might live side by side in peace for a long time. 
Soviet strategy does not provide a definite timetable of conquest. 
It is highly flexible in that respect. 

Certainly, the Soviet leaders have never underestimated the 
importance of wars in creating “revolutionary situations.” In his 
writings Marshal Stalin has repeatedly emphasized how important 
the first World War and Russia’s defeat were for the emergence of 
the Soviet regime. Between 1917 and 1921 the Soviet leaders 
believed that war and defeat had created an immediate op- 
portunity for Communist revolution in central Europe, especially 
in Germany. After the first revolutionary “upsurge” had given way 
to the “temporary stabilization of capitalism” in the 1920's, Soviet 
theorists continued to foretell a “second round of wars and 
revolutions.” 

Since 1945 Soviet policy has been directed to securing maximum 
advantage from this “second round.” In due time Soviet policy- 
makers may be convinced that the “second round” is over and 
that a new period of “stabilization” has set in. If and when that 
happens they may adopt a somewhat less antagonistic attitude 
toward capitalist nations—particularly the United States, the only 
power now capable of resisting the military and ideological 
pressure of the Soviet Union. 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s Moscow believed that any new war 
would be directed against the Soviet Union by a coalition of 
“capitalist imperialist” powers. This expectation was not borne out 
in 1939, or in 1941. But because the Soviet Union is now one of 
the two strongest powers, its leaders may well feel that the belief 
will prove correct next time. 

However, if the Soviet leaders decide that they have drawn all _ 
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possible gains from the “second round,” they may adopt a more 
conciliatory attitude, recognizing the coexistence of divergent sys- 
tems. In that event present emphasis on Soviet-American quarrels 


will subside. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

As Americans see it, rightly or wrongly, Moscow since 1945 has 
done more than any other single government to divide the world. 
In Russian eyes, on the other hand, the United States was the 
only country to emerge from the war stronger than before, 
possessed of great wealth, able to outdo any other country in 
“equal” competition, and able to attract many other nations to its 
side by the economic advantages it could offer. 

America, in the Soviet view, claims to exert a dominant influence 
over the more productive half of Europe. It wants to be a senior 
partner in the colonial empires. It purports to defend weak 
governments in Greece, Turkey, and Iran. And it jealously main- 
tains its monopoly of control over Japan while strengthening the 
anti-Soviet forces in China. 

The United States, of course, tries to use its great new power 
with some consideration. It abandoned bases in Panama and 
Iceland when the local governments objected to their further 
maintenance. It is giving generously of its resources for European 
reconstruction. And it believes it has demonstrated that small 
nations in proximity to American power can live in freedom and 
without fear, as in the case of the Philippines or Mexico. 

All this is mere hypocrisy to Soviet leaders. They believe that 
the policies of small nations in the “American. orbit,” and even of 
greater nations, are really determined from day to day by 
American pressure and direction. The American idea of an ex- 
panding world economy means to them that world trade is to be 
rigged to provide markets for American industry which otherwise 
would go bankrupt and disrupt the entire capitalist system. 

The Soviet leaders, then, see the United States engaged, some- 
times by the will of “predatory” behind-the-scenes “trusts,” some- 
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times by unconscious forces, in a vast effort to make the world 
safe for American capitalism. They believe that this effort must 
break down, that the contradictions within the American system 
and between the United States and other capitalist nations must 
demonstrate the failure of the American program. 

But as leaders of a revolutionary regime which, when it is no 
longer hindered by “dying” capitalism, will alone be able to solve 
the social contradictions in the world, they cannot stand by and 
wait for the American system to collapse. They must assist it to its 
doom. Again, this does not mean that such “assistance” requires 
a direct war. Naturally, every area withdrawn from contact with 
the American economy will intensify the contradictions within 
American capitalism. But no single area is necessarily so important 
that a direct and conscious risk of war must be undertaken on its 
account. 

Within this comfortable monopoly of wisdom the Soviet leaders 
are also conscious of many facts. These are often the same facts 
seen by Americans. But Moscow derives the meaning of those facts 
from Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist philosophy, which discovers and 
interprets them through its own system of lenses. Just because the 
Soviet leaders paint a different picture from the one Americans 
see does not mean that either is entirely true or entirely false. 
Certainly, American motives seldom appear as pure to non- 
Americans as tradition requires that they seem to us. 


DIFFERENCES ARE NATURAL 

It must be accepted, philosophically if possible, that there is no 
basis on which we can sit down with the Soviet leaders and 
negotiate a general settlement. The rivalry is an outgrowth of 
the new location of power in the world, of the mixture of new and 
old interests to which each nation attaches great value, and of 
the absence of a common measuring-stick in the two political 


systems. 
The practical problem in American-Soviet relations is to contain 
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the power-urges of the two empires within manageable bounds. 
The Soviet concept of the future implies the disappearance of 
one or the other power. But that does not mean America needs 
to operate on that same assumption. 

We must learn to accept diversity of political and social systems 
as inevitable, rather than as something unnatural. We cannot ex- 
pect to export “free enterprise” in its American form along with 
American aid to countries where different peoples have, on the 
basis of their own traditions and needs, chosen other systems. We 
must accept.the desire of underdeveloped countries to promote 
industry and to enrich their economic and cultural life. We must 
assist them to develop and benefit from their resources through 
borrowing from American productive and social techniques. We 
must help them on terms acceptable to their national pride and 
their concept of social needs. 

We must also not give in to our national tendency to look for 
a single simple remedy to every ill. Many conditions in the world 
have been a long time in the making, and will not be changed by a 
resolution, or by a loan, or by self-righteous advice. Perhaps they 
can only be adjusted slightly in any one generation. We must help 
to find those adjustments. 

We must not assume that all forms of opposition to what we 
wish stem from a Soviet source. And we must not assume that 
groups which are advertised as most “anti-Communist” are neces- 
sarily those we can rely on for a constructive program and steady 
cooperation. 


- DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 


As we have seen, most of the problems we face in dealing with 
the Soviet Union are not direct Soviet-American problems, but 
are rather problems in third areas. The problem of Iran is not 
solely whether Soviet influence will dominate there, or whether 
British-plus-American influence will balance Soviet pressure. It is 
whether Iran can develop its resources and reshape its social and 
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problems, written even larger, confront India, China, Indonesia, 
and the Arab East. 

Over the long run great numbers of people will judge both the 
Soviet and American systems, not by how much individual free- 
dom they preserve, but by how much they contribute, in freedom 
or without it, to develop a better livelihood and a greater feeling 
of social fulfillment. The shape and purpose we give to our deal- 
ings with peoples in the non-Soviet world will determine whether 
American leadership continues to be acceptable to them. 

In the meantime, it would be a gross mistake to decide that 
because conflict and contention must be assumed in our dealings 
with the Soviet Union, all negotiations are fruitless. At any given 
time we must have a clear conception of the limited and defined 
objectives we wish to achieve. In trying to settle particular 
problems the sense of timing is of great importance. Some prob- 
lems cannot be settled, or even adjusted, until the shape of power 
and the shape of political will have become clear. 

In recent months, for example, the outlines of a possible agree- 
ment on Austria have become clearer. Similarly, in three or four 
years the ability of the western zones of Germany to support 
themselves and the inability of the Communist party to seize 
control of Germany as a whole may have been demonstrated. 
At that time, and not before, a new agreement on Germany, 
providing for limited reparations, a guarantee against remilitariza- 
tion, and a reunification of the zones, may be within the realm of 


negotiation. Or, as long as South Korea is helpless in its political | 


and economic difficulties, no agreement will seem advantageous 
to the Soviet government. If South Korea becomes a viable unit, 
a basis for a settlement of the entire Korean problem may emerge. 

Negotiation from strength and clarity of purpose is useful. 
Negotiation for the sake of securing paper agreements is danger- 
ous. An America strong in its economic and military power and 
clear in its purposes, can negotiate on advantageous terms with 
the Soviet government. Strength intelligently and calmly applied 
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political structure to survive in the modern world. The same 


aime can bring Moscow around to pursuing a policy of limited ob- 


esia, jectives. At present only the United States has that kind of 
strength. 

| the Meanwhile, American policy cannot be based on the Soviet 

Tee- fallacy of “we or they.” One of our strengths is that we are willing 

Jom to cooperate with peoples of many different traditions and aspira- 


ling tions. We can say “we and they.” 
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THE ECONOMICS OF SOVIET 
FOREIGN POLICY 
by Harry Schwartz 


Suppose Dr. George Gallup could conduct a poll in the Soviet 
Union and find out what the Russian people want in this postwar 
era. The answer would probably turn out to be: Peace; enough 
of the necessities of life; and perhaps—some future day—even a 
few luxuries. These wants are linked in Russian minds. Ivan 
Ivanovich and his 200 million fellows know from bitter experience 
that without peace they cannot even hope for enough food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and other living essentials. 

No one can understand the origins of Soviet foreign policy if he 
does not comprehend that the overwhelming majority of the 
USSR’s citizens live in great poverty. They long for improvement 
in the conditions of their daily life. The Russian standard of 
living has never been high, even at best. Today that standard 
reflects the fact that Russia’s resources available for its people’s 
enjoyment have been drained away. 

During the past three decades Russia has experienced two 
terrible wars with foreign invaders. It has gone through a ferocious 
and devastating civil war. And it has made heavy sacrifices to 
create a new and modern industry and a socialized agriculture in 
double-quick time. In the last war alone, the Germans devastated 
1,700 cities and 70,000 villages and made 25,000,000 Soviet citizens 
homeless. Even in areas far beyond the front lines the standard 
of living fell abysmally as millions of refugees and new workers 
crowded into the already, overcrowded industrial cities of the 
Urals, Siberia, and Central Asia. 
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Russia’s factory and farm production during the war were 
geared first to the needs of the fighting men. What was left for 
civilians was little if any above the barest minimum. Small wonder 
that when Stalin in February 1946 promised special attention 
would be devoted “to raising the living standards of the working 
people,” he received, in the words of the Soviet press, “stormy, 


prolonged applause.” 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


Even under the best of conditions, it would have been difficult to 
improve living conditions rapidly in the Soviet Union after V-J 
Day. Tremendous quantities of new housing were required. 
Industry had to be reconverted. Agricultural production had 
fallen to almost half the prewar level, while there were, despite 
huge war losses, about as many Russians to be fed as before 1941. 

These difficulties might have been eased had the Soviet govern- 
ment made improvement of living conditions its chief postwar 
goal. Under a policy of friendly cooperation with its wartime 
allies, Russia might have received substantial foreign aid. But this 
was not to be. The Kremlin’s postwar path was dictated by its 
ambition to extend Soviet power and rule, and by its conviction 
that the non-Soviet and Soviet worlds are implacable enemies. 

Having chosen this road, the Soviet government was thrown 
back on a policy of economic isolation from the countries that 
could have given it most help. Moreover, its foreign policies and 
actions helped create international tension, while domestically it 
gave top priority to bolstering its economic strength for possible 
future military needs. In the Fourth Five Year Plan, covering the 
years 1946-1950, the “restoration and development of heavy in- 
dustry and railway transport” come first. Only after that comes 
improvement in “the material well-being of the people of the 
Soviet Union... .” 

These policies, in turn, reacted upon internal Soviet propaganda 
and Soviet foreign relations. Being committed to postwar im- 
provement of the standard of living at a relatively slow pace, the 
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Soviet government had to minimize the resulting popular dis- 
appointment and discontent. Moreover, it had to reckon with the 
fact that millions of Red Army soldiers had seen something of 
the capitalist world and had liked the unexpectedly high standard 
of living they found in eastern and central Europe. 

To frighten the Russian people into bearing their postwar 
burdens patiently, the Soviet government embarked upon a 
propaganda campaign. It painted its former allies as predatory 
enemies of the Soviet Union, plotting to enslave the Soviet people 
and secure world domination. When Vishinsky denounced Ameri- 
cans as “warmongers” before the UN, the Soviet people were 
expected to take this as further evidence of the dangers threaten- 
ing their country. These dangers required that in the postwar 
period, as in the 1930’s, living standards and civilian consumption 
take second place to heavy industry and military production. 


THE GOALS SET 
Soviet postwar economic goals were set by the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, successor to the similar plans in effect from 1928 to the 
Nazi attack. This document blueprinted a national income 30 per 
cent higher by 1950 than in 1940, and for total industrial pro- 
duction 48 per cent higher than in the last year of peace. To 
accomplish this, the plan called not only for the reconstruction 
of factories, railroads, and other assets destroyed during the war, 
but for a still further expansion of all productive facilities. 
Increases by 1950 in the production of coal, steel, locomotives, 
and similar products of heavy industry were to be relatively high 
as compared with 1940. Goals for consumer goods were much- 
more modest. The 1950 shoe production goal would give each 
Soviet consumer only about one pair of shoes. Cotton cloth, the 
basic Soviet textile, is to be turned out in only 16 per cent greater 
volume than in 1940. It must be pointed out, however, that the 
production of consumer goods fell sharply during the war, and 
even to reach these goals means increases during 1946-1950 of 
approximately 200 to 300 per cent. 
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In agriculture—hard hit by wartime losses of territory, man- 
power, machinery, and other production essentials—the 1950 
goals call for only a relatively small increase over 1940. Production 
of grain, the chief food in the USSR, is to be then only 7 per 
cent more than in 1940. Again, the wartime decline in agriculture 
was so great that even to achieve these goals farm production will 
have to be about 100 per cent higher in 1950 than in 1945, while 
livestock numbers will have to increase by perhaps 60 per cent. 

But this original time schedule was altered in 1947 under the 
pressure of the worsening relations of the USSR with the western 
world. Moscow felt that the growth of Soviet economic and 
military strength must be speeded up. So the USSR’s people were 
called upon to increase their exertions and fulfill the Five Year 
Plan in four years. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Since the Soviet government regards statistics on postwar in- 
dustrial production as state secrets which must not be published, 
the recent pattern of developments can only be sketched in 
broad terms. 

It seems clear that the total output of Soviet industry fell 
sharply in 1946. The decline occurred despite expanded output 
in the liberated western regions. Primarily, this reduction re- 
flected the difficulties experienced by Soviet industry in recon- 
verting from military needs to civilian output. But not all Soviet 
armament plants ceased production or were reconverted. Direct 
military output continued at a relatively high peacetime rate. 

In 1946, however, the groundwork was laid for future industrial 
expansion. The great bulk of reconversion was accomplished, and 
large numbers of demobilized soldiers swelled the war-reduced 
labor force. As the result of reforms put into effect early in 1947 
and the progress made the previous year, industrial production 
increased 22 per cent in 1947 over 1946. Even so it probably did 
not exceed 80 per cent of the prewar figure. Only in the last 
quarter of 1947 did total production equal the 1940 volume. 
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Output in 1947 of some important commodities, such as coal, 
equaled or exceeded the 1940 totals. Consumer-goods production 
increased more rapidly than during 1946, attaining a level perhaps 
60 per cent of the prewar total in the case of cloth and shoes. But 
many important branches of industry, such as steel, had not 
attained prewar levels by the end of 1947. Shortages of steel, coal, 
and other vital commodities still hampered Soviet economic ex- 
pansion. 

The construction industry continued to lag behind plans in 
1947, so that the plant capacity available for output of important 
manufactures fell below expectations. The objectives set for new 
housing were not met either. During the first half of 1948, much 
critical comment in the Soviet press testified to the gross over- 
crowding still prevalent in many areas where housing construction 
was behind schedule. 

Since the fall of 1947, still more rapid progress has been de- 
manded of Soviet industry so that the 1950 goals may be reached 
in 1949. To stimulate workers to greater effort, special honors 
and privileges have been granted the labor force in key in- 
dustries. Even earlier in 1947, the regime ordered many industries 
to raise the basic work quotas for their workers. 


FARM DISASTER AND RECOVERY 


Early in 1946 Soviet authorities held high hopes for quick recovery 
in agricultural production. Disaster struck, however, in the form 
of a drought said to be the worst in half a century. Instead of in- 
creasing, the output of key crops actually fell, according to 
official Soviet reports, below the low 1945 totals. Livestock herds, 
already sharply reduced during the war, declined still further. 
As the result of these blows, Stalin’s promise early in 1946 that 
the rationing system would shortly be abolished could not be 
fulfilled that year. Some rations were actually cut late in 1946, 
and in September the low prices at which rationed foods were 
sold were approximately tripled. Much higher prices at which 
non-rationed goods were sold were reduced somewhat, however. 
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Late in 1946 and early in 1947 Moscow adopted comprehensive 
measures to improve agricultural production and to correct serious 
weaknesses that had showed up in the collective farm structure of 
the USSR. Wayward collective farm members and officials were 
brought to book. Higher output of machinery and other produc- 
tion essentials was ordered. New incentive methods of paying 
farmers and other agricultural workers were introduced. And a 
new system of having political directors on machine-tractor 
stations was established. 

Fortune reversed itself in 1947. Good weather conditions, plus 
the measures taken earlier, combined to bring total farm output 
32 per cent above 1946. Though production of most crops still 
remained significantly below the prewar level, stringent govern- 
ment demands enabled the regime to secure as much grain from 
the 1947 harvest for its own uses as it had obtained from the larger 
prewar harvests. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


By the middle of 1948 the Soviet standard of living had risen 
substantially above the very low level of 1945, but still remained 
well below the not-too-opulent prewar mark. The sharpest sign 
of increased availability of goods came in December 1947 when 
rationing was ended for all commodities, and very high prices 
formerly charged for unrationed goods were reduced sharply in 
most cases. Since wages remained unchanged, this move repre- 
sented a significant increase in the purchasing power of wage and 
salary workers. But the ruble’s purchasing power still remains well 
below the prewar level. 

This move hit some groups in the population severely, however, 
for it required that all holders of currency exchange their money 
for new notes at the ratio of 10 old rubles for one new one. 
People who had money deposited in savings banks or owned 
government bonds also had these holdings scaled down but at a 
much more favorable ratio than currency holders. Black market 
profiteers and farmers who had gotten high prices for food sold 
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directly to city people were among those hardest hit by this 
drastic action. 

A prime objective of the reforms in December 1947 was to make 
earnings a stronger incentive to increased production. Soviet press 
comment since then has stressed that many workers previously un- 
interested in earning more money, since they could buy little 


_ with it, became much more devoted to production when the 


purchasing power of their earnings increased. 

Despite the improvements achieved so far, however, the Soviet 
standard of living still remains low and makes for discontent 
among the people. Many items of everyday use in the United 
States are still unobtainable or hard to get in Russia. Grossly over- 
crowded living quarters are the daily abodes of millions of 
persons. The continued low standard of living, as the Soviet press 
frequently comments, injures production. Workers become dis- 
satisfied, leave their jobs, and look for work elsewhere in the 
hope of improving their conditions. 


ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES ABROAD 

Despite the international tension and ill-will its tactics have caused 
in the past few years, the Soviet government has tried hard to get 
foreign aid for the task of domestic recovery and economic ex- 
pansion. Contrary to some expectations before V-E Day, its efforts 
have been directed, where it has had to make a choice, primarily 
toward obtaining machinery and industrial raw materials rather 
than food and consumer goods. 

But in seeking foreign aid, the Soviet regime has resolutely re- 
fused to grant significant concessions or to cooperate with the 
“enemy” nations of the west. UNRRA, from which the Soviet 
Union received large quantities of food and other relief supplies, 
was an exception. But UNRRA was formed before the outlines 
of the present cold war had begun to take clear shape. 

Thus when the United States government offered to discuss an 
American loan of one billion dollars if the Soviet Union would 
cooperate with respect to eastern Europe, no positive response was 
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received. Similarly, the Soviet Union refused to cooperate in 
carrying out the Marshall Plan though invited to do so at the 
outset by Messrs. Bevin and Bidault. On the contrary, the Soviet 
Union has done everything it and its obedient Communist 
servitors all over the world could do to kill the Marshall Plan. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


The postwar Soviet economy is poor and has few surpluses for 
export. So the Russians have used a variety of methods to obtain 
foreign products needed for the Five Year Pian. The more im- 
portant are: 

1. In the portions of eastern and central Europe, Manchuria, 
and northern Korea occupied by the Soviet army at the war’s end, 
large-scale looting took place. Not only did individual soldiers 
“liberate” personal articles and household effects from the people 
of occupied countries, but the Soviet regime engaged in a 
methodical campaign of seizing capital assets for removal to the 
USSR. Factories, power plants, railroad rolling stock, tractors, 
livestock, and similar items worth probably several billions of 
dollars altogether were obtained in this way. 

2. After the initial disorganization in occupied areas had ceased 
and peace treaties had been signed with the former German 
satellites, Soviet reparation receipts began to flow eastward in 
substantial volume, including items of current production as well 
as capital goods. 

3. Under the Potsdam agreement, all German assets in eastern 
Europe were assigned to the Russians. The Soviet government 
has used these assets to help form joint Soviet-Romanian, Soviet- 
Hungarian, and Soviet-Finnish corporations which monopolize 
sections of those countries’ economies, and in effect exploit their 
resources for the USSR’s benefit. Soviet occupation authorities 
have seized large numbers of plants in Germany and Austria, 
operating them there to satisfy Soviet needs. 

4. The Soviet government has concluded a large number of 
agreements with other nations providing for a specified volume 
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of trade in a particular period. In the case of Sweden, part of 
Soviet current and future purchases are to be financed by a 
Swedish credit. Available evidence on Soviet trade agreements 
with countries in eastern Europe suggests that the prices agreed 
on in the unequal bargaining between the USSR and its dependent 
neighbors substantially favor the USSR. 

5. The USSR has bought a large supply of goods from the 
United States during the past three years. A considerable volume 
of purchases was financed by UNRRA grants to the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. Other postwar American shipments have been made 
possible by a 250 million dollar loan extended by the United 
States in 1945 so that Russia could receive the Lend-Lease 
products ordered for it during the war but undelivered on V-E 
and V-J Days. The remainder of Soviet-American trade has been 
financed by Soviet shipments of furs, manganese, platinum, and 
other commodities desired by American buyers, as well as some 
gold. Because of the increasing tension between the two countries 
and the exhaustion of Lend-Lease and UNRRA funds, Soviet- 
American trade has declined sharply in the past year. 


ECONOMIC APRON STRINGS 


A major phase in Soviet postwar foreign economic policy has 
developed since the USSR refused to participate in the Marshall 
Plan and ordered its eastern European satellites not to accept 
American aid either. Some reports have spoken of a “Molotov 
Plan” to counter the American proposal, but no such official 
policy has ever been enunciated from Moscow. 

What has developed during the past year has been a tightening 
of economic relations between the countries of eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Trade agreements reached in the past year 
provide for increased commerce between the USSR and these 
nations, with some of them receiving Russian loans, machinery, 
and technicians to help achieve their industrialization program. 

Nevertheless, despite the advantages given it by Communist 
control of these nations, Soviet economic domination over eastern 
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Europe is not likely to proceed without difficulty. So long as the 
great, bulk of Russian heavy industry does not produce enough 
to meet Soviet needs, the satellites cannot receive large amounts 
of eapital goods from the USSR. The west, particularly the United 
States, can provide these commodities—a fact of which the satellite 
states are well aware. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


It should be apparent from the above that the Soviet Union’s 
domestic economic problems are in part the results of Soviet 
foreign policy and in part the determinants of that policy. Dis- 
cord and aggression since the common victory over the Axis have 
imposed heavy and continuing burdens on the Soviet people and 
on the luckless inhabitants of the satellite states. These burdens 
will continue in the future, though their weight may become 
lighter as Soviet and satellite production increases. 

A basic problem before Soviet leaders is that of how long 
they can expect their people patiently to bear the present un- 
satisfactory, although improved, standard of living. Armed with 
the terrible weapons of the totalitarian police state, the Soviet 
rulers can drive their people to an extent beyond the conception 
of most inhabitants of democratic countries. Yet there are limits 
even to police terror. And before those limits are reached, the low 
standard of living tends to hinder production through its effects 
upon worker morale and labor turnover. 

If the’Soviet “peace feelers” of May 1948 were sincere—a matter 
of serious doubt—they may have been induced because those who 
keep the Kremlin informed of the people’s morale warned of 
mounting restiveness and dissatisfaction. This is sheer speculation. 
But no reader of the descriptions of how Moscow crowds eagerly 
greeted those peace feelers can doubt that the Soviet people—as 
distinct from their rulers—-want peace and decent living con- 
ditions, not cold war, ideological competition, high-priced food, 
and jampacked living quarters. 
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The Foreign Policy Association . a. 


is an impartial, non-profit, research organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational ac- 
tivities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series .. . 


tries to give its readers enough unbiased background infor- 
mation in understandable form so they can make up their 
own minds intelligently on the great international questions 
of the day. The articles are prepared under the supervision 
of the Association’s Department of Popular Education with 
the cooperation of the FPA research staff of experts. 


Information... 


about the Headline Series, about other publications of the 
FPA, about the activities of its 32 branches in cities 6ver the 
country, and about student and regular memberships can 
be obtained from: 


The Foreign Policy Association 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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